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Nearly a century ago, 
when the British pre- 
mier Perceval was as- 
sassinated by a lunatic, a member of the 
house of lords improved the opportunity 
to score against the peers of the opposi- 
tion party by exclaiming: “You see, 
my lords, the consequence of your agi- 
tating the question of Catholic emanci- 
pation.” 

A casual review of the daily papers of 
the past three weeks reveals eighteen 
different causes of the crime of Czol- 
gosz, assigned by different distinguished 
persons or periodicals, positively and 
with all the fine composure of ignorance. 
To maintain a reputation for wisdom 
one must always have a reason for 
things that happen; and when the real 
cause for such happenings is hid in the 
constitution of society itself; most peo- 
ple, if there is blame to be placed, 
place it as did the noble lord, upon their 
pet antipathy. One is disposed to ask 
why the assassin is to be put to death 
when so many causes of his crime out- 
side of himself have been discovered. 

The poor old potentate of the Vatican 
stopped playing chess long enough to 
advise the bishops of southern Italy that 
beside Anarchism and Socialism,—which 
are always the causes of everything,— 
the Jews and the Free Masons are the 
principal culprits. The pope’s special 
telegrams from the fountain of wisdom 
must seem pretty thin to those who are 
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not under Catholic domination. Per- 
haps the wires are crossed and the sim- 
ple old man is getting his information 
from the wrong place. Henry George’s 
masterly analysis of the religion in the 
present pope’s encyclical on “‘the condi- 
tion of labor,” showed conclusively that 
the pope is hardly an original mind. He 
gets his ideas at second hand, and most 
of them are too shopworn for availa- 
bility in a crisis. To cry out against the 
Jews and the Free Masons is but to 
prove that “his holiness” is dozing over 
things in the last century. There are live 
men and women in the world now, and 
live questions to solve, 

If the old man in Rome is absurd in 
his panic to keep up the decaying fences 
of Catholicism, the plutocratic press is 
equally absurd in its efforts to perpetu- 
ate the capitalist system. A crisis pre- 
cipitated by a social wrong is always 
distinguished by a scurrying on the part 
of those who are sleeping in the crater 
of the social volcano. To those wha 
have gone beneath the surface and have 
found the cause of assassination fester- 
ing deep down in the sub-soil of our civ- 
ilization, these scurrying efforts of the 
parasites to find suitable cover are iv- 
teresting lessons in self-preservation. It 
is like the consternation manifested bv 
the bugs and worms under a flat stone 
Let in the light and they scurry. Light 
is a disagreeable phenomenon to those 
who choose to sit in darkness; it is dis- 
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concerting, and shows up decay. A 
worn-out coat does not look so thread- 
bare in the dark. 

So when a German paper under capi- 
talistic “inspiration” assigns the assassi- 
nation of the late president to “liberal 
institutions,” we may plainly see that it 
is edited by one sitting in darkness. A 
light above the horizon would show him 
the German Kaiser quaking through his 
native streets literally enveloped by 
mounted troops. Those others who at- 
tack free speech at this time seem to for- 
get that the system of censorship has 
been tried for thousands of years with- 
out staying the assassin’s hand. You 
cannot rid your house of sewer-gas by 
covering up; you must uncover;—let in 
the light and air. 
wf 
Thoughtful people, 
mostly socialists, not- 
ing the reactionary 
plunge of the Virginia state convention, 
must feel grateful that the crime was not 
committed during a session of Congress. 
Even those who are content to sit in 
darkness and turn from the educative 
light of socialism with unreasoning aver- 
sion—as the bugs do—acknowledge 
that Congress is almost wholly made 
up of men who represent special inter- 
ests opposed to the general interests of 
the people. 

Our government has become the in- 
strument for our exploitation. This is 
because it is supported and administered 
by persons sitting in darkness. As soon 
as one becomes the political guardian 
of private property he loses faith in 
human liberty. The complexion of Con- 
gress for the past twenty-five years has 
been of this color. We have sugar sen- 
ators, and coal senators, and silver sen- 
ators, and railroad senators—all but the 
people’s senators. 

Laws of a distinctly repressive char- 
acter, abridging personal liberty, can 
only be passed under the cover of popu- 
lar emotion. This is why such a crisis 
as the one through which we have just 
passed is such a menace to human free- 


Congress and 
Reaction 


dom. It enables the reactionaries to 
score for tyranny under the cloak of 
popular condemnation. The Virginia 
convention would never have dared to 
abolish free speech in cold blood. Even 
as it is, many of the persons sitting in 
darkness have expressed disgust at Vir- 
ginia’s action. But under the cover of 
the general hue and cry, a very consid- 
erable spike was driven into the coffin 
of the republic. 

That the wise protectors of monopoly 
in Congress would have done their ut- 
most to put through similar reactionary 
measures cannot be doubted. Even now 
a movement has been started by the 
Marquette Club of Chicago, a repub- 
lican partisan organization, to “influ- 
ence” Congress to that end, during the 
coming session. We may expect the 
capitalist papers to continue their cry 
for “vigorous action,” therefore, some- 
what beyond the normal limit. How- 
ever, it must be admitted that the Amer- 
ican people as a whole bore the crisis 
very well, and that if human liberty, 
peace and good-will to men are ever to 
triumph on the earth no country pre- 
sents a more hopeful outlook than our 
own. 


oJ 
Bismarck’s For example, there 
Opportunity can be in this country 


no such subversion, 
or even temporary eclipse of the social- 
ist movement as was effected by Bis- 
marck during the last century; an 
eclipse the futility of which he himself 
lived to grudgingly acknowledge. Gen- 
eral education in America will prevent 
the politicians from leading the people 
on any far cry against a stalking-horse. 
The attempts to saddle the crime of 
Czolgosz on the socialist movement, 
and the ttresomely old and resource- 
less efforts to confuse socialism with 
anarchism have been laughed out of 
court during the past three weeks by 
the American people. It is foolish to 
play hide and seek under an electric 
light. Germany has furnished us too 
striking a spectacle of official idiocy for 
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our persons sitting in darkness to follow 
her. 

Emperor William I. of Germany suf- 
fered two attacks upon his life in the 
spring of 1878. A yagrant named Hoe- 
del fired at him in May, and in June Dr. 
Nobiling succeeded in wounding his 
majesty with buckshot. Bismarck im- 
mediately grasped the opportunity to 
throw odium upon the social democratic 
movement. He charged the social dem- 
ocrats with responsibility for the attacks 
upon the Kaiser, arguing that their 
teachings and criticisms of the govern- 
ment had inspired Hoedel and Nobiling 
to attempt assassination. Aided by the 
immense popular resentment aroused by 
the crimes, Bismarck succeeded in hay- 
ing passed by the Reichstag the severely 
repressive socialist laws, by which he 
hoped to stamp out socialism entirely. 

The German government was thus 
empowered arbitrarily to dissolve socie- 
ties, break up public meetings, confis- 
cate and forbid publications of a revo- 
lutionary tendency, to declare places in 
a state of siege, to expel all persons held 
tO be obnoxious under the law, to pre- 
vent, in short, the self-assertion of so- 
cial democracy in any form. This law 
was enforced with relentless severity, 
and it was re-enacted two or three 
times. As one biographer of Bismarck 
says: “Never did the inquisition exer- 
cise its power with greater vigilance, or 
greater effect. Opposition was utterly 
out of the question, as, indeed, it had 
been pronounced by the social demo- 
crats themselves to be impolitic; and it 
was not long before the channels of 
their public agitation had all been ef- 
fectually stopped up, and this agitation 
itself rendered as invisible as the fish 
torpedo which only reveals its destruct- 
ive course by a faint ripple on the sur- 
face of the sea.” 

More than one American journal of 
those which still have mild leanings to- 
ward democracy have referred to Bis- 
marck’s course as a course to be care- 
fully avoided. If Germany’s experience 
with Bismarck’s laws did nothing else, 
it taught the need of at least attempting 


to trace the responsibility for deeds of 
assassination to the right source. 

The socialist laws of repression were 
an absolute failure; indeed, they defeat- 
ed their own purpose and object. From 
an open propaganda social democracy 
became a secret one, and its political 
strength steadily grew under the Bis- 
marckian pefsecution. The social dem- 
ocrats gradually secured a large repre- 
sentation in the Reichstag, and finally 
they became the most numerous politi- 
cal party in all Germany. The laws 
against them at last were repealed as 
futile and disturbing to the country’s 
domestic peace. 

The fact is the German people;—even 
the capitalist class thereof, recognized 
tardily what the American people have 
recognized at once, that there is noth- 
ing whatever in the socialist propagan- 
da that can incite anyone to deeds of 
violence. Much as certain imperialistic 
politicians would like to follow Bis- 
marck’s illustrious example, they do not 
dare to—yet. 

Bismarck, in his hatred of any oppo- 
sition to monarchical absolutism and his 
bitter jealousy of the rise of social de- 
mocracy, unscrupulously took advan- 
tage of a moment of public excitement 
to fasten responsibility for crime upon 
political opponents. In thus transfixing 
innocent people with an odium and an 
oppression they did not deserve, he did 
Germany irreparable injury in the end. 
For nothing could have been further 
from the political teachings of the party 
founded by Lassalle than assassination, 
murder or attempts to overthrow and 
abolish all government. The recogni- 
tion of the state was fundamental in 
Lassalle’s philosophy—‘that primeval 
vestal fire of all civilization,” as he 
wrote, “which I will defend with you 
against those modern barbarians who 
hate the state.” 

Fd 

It is not difficult for 
the glib political ser- 
vants of capitalism to 
distort the socialist ideal before un- 
thinking listeners. A military state,— 
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organized force,—ordained to protect 
private property, is certainly an abhor- 
rence of the socialist. The socialist 
wants a state that shall serve;—that 
shall serve all the people. The socialist 
state does not contemplate a “ruler.” 
The socialist state is to be simply the 
consummation of that ideal of Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity which the 
American forefathers conceived, but did 
not know how to lay the fiscal basis for. 
It is astonishing how subtly the chief 
public servant of the United States has 
come to be called a “ruler.” The word 
is never seen in the mid-century litera- 
ture. Republicans (with stupid absence 
of any republican conceptions) call the 
late Mr. McKinley “one of the best 
rulers we ever had,” and for the last 
six or eight years the word has been 
commonly used to designate our chief 
executive. It indicates the death of the 
old republican conceptions and_ the 
gradual enslavement of the people to 
old reactionary ideas of government. 

The Co-operative Commonwealth, the 
goal of the socialist ideal, is a state that 
shall administer the affairs of all the 
people. No one will rule. All will 
serve. The only repressive function of 
the state will be to forbid repression, to 
insure absolute equality of opportunity 
to every child born into it. All that the 
anarchist hates in “government” would 
disappear under such a state; for no one 
could oppress where all men were free, 
and where the government’s sole care 
would be to preserve the freedom and 
opportunity of all. 

We admit that the state of socialism 
is not attractive at present to those who 
are living in idle luxury upon capitalistic 
investment, and monopolistic privilege. 
Such people would have to go to work. 
They would have to give something to 
the common life in return for what they 
now take from it. But in such labor 
they would find a happiness and a secu- 
rity of which they have never yet dream- 
ed. “TI count life just the stuff to try 
the soul’s strength on—educe the man,” 
sang Robert Browning, and if this be 


true, the universe can behold no more 
sorry spectacle than a human _ being 
soul-quenched by indolence. There is 
no joy like the joy of work, when it is 
not overwork, and when it is done with 
serene spirit and unfearing confidence. 
A tramp in the gutter is not so sorry a 
sight as a tramp in a palace. To live 
without effort is spiritual starvation; 
either in low life or “high,” as it is 
wrongly called. There can be no high 
life but soul life. If there can, then the 
pig which escapes being eaten is the 
ideal. He lives, he wallows, he does not 
labor, he waxes fat, he dies. If his sty 
is a palace, and if he is called Astor or 
Vanderbilt, the fact does not change; 
he misses the thing life is lived for. 


& 

Until the capitalist 
class sees the social- 
ist ideal and realizes 
that it has in it a better life for all, its 
senseless striving to perpetuate a sys- 
tem under which no one is happy will 
continue, and it will continue ignorant- 
ly and unjustly to class socialists and 
anarchists as common haters of the 
state. There is much that is pathetic 
in the panic fear of the privileged, espe- 
cially those who are accounted great. 
In shutting out hate they must also shut 
out love. To live in constant fear of 
assassination is enough to change a race 
of heroes into a race of skulking cow- 
ards. However one may deplore Mr. 
Roosevelt’s dearth of high ideals, one 
cannot but admire his contempt for po- 
lice molly-coddling. Mr. Roosevelt will 
not be assassinated, because he will not 
attract it. His democratic fearlessness 
makes a striking contrast to the conduct 
of the Czar in his visit to France last 
month. 

This visit was heralded as a visit of 
friendship to the French nation. It was 
in reality a visit to French capitalists 
for the purpose of borrowing money. 
The French people, and their joyous 
manifestations of hospitality, met with 
little short of insult. 

The Czar was to land at Dunkirk and 
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pass through Rheims and Compeigne on 
his way to Paris. The people of Dun- 
kirk hastened to decorate their city after 
the lavish manner of the French; and 
prepared to show their love and hospi- 
tality for the distinguished stranger. 
When all was in readiness word came 
that no spectators would be allowed as 
the Imperial procession proceeded 
through the city, as the sidewalks were 
to be occupied by troops only. A glimpse 
of Nicholas II. might be obtained from 
the windows along the line of march, 
but the occupants of these must be ac- 
ceptable to the police. Indeed, for the 
time of the procession the town was to 
belong not to its inhabitants, but to the 
police and the soldiers, who were to be 
effectively re-enforced by many Russian 
and French detectives. 

On the day of the visit a cordon of in- 
fantry was thrown about that section of 
the docks where the Czar was to land 
from the French gunboat Cassini; so 
that none of the common people could 
get within half a mile of the landing. 
Great crowds of them gathered on dis- 
tant piers and wharves from which a 
glimpse of the Cassini might be gained 
as she threaded a passage through the 
docks toward the landing. 


The portion of the docks on which is 
situated the chamber of commerce 
building, at which the official lunch took 
place, and where the Cassini was moor- 
ed, was completely cut off by troops, 
and admission was denied except to 
members of the press and to those per- 
sons accompanying President Loubet. 
The Cassini was only a little one side, a 
distance of 100 yards from the landing 
stage, and a small crowd was allowed to 
assemble behind the cordon, and these 
persons formed the only portion of the 
ordinary public able to witness the land- 
ing of the Czar. The inhabitants of 
Dunkirk saw absolutely nothing of the 
Czar, as the ceremonies took place be- 
hind an impenetrable wall of soldiery, 
and the Czar, in company with Presi- 
dent Loubet, entered the train at the 
dock side. After lunching adjacent to 


the chamber of commerce they left for 
Compeigne without even traversing the 
streets of Dunkirk. 

Such a performance as this proves all 
too conclusively that even in the so- 
called republic of France, the common 
people are considered and treated as 
mere cattle. The French “republic” is 
not the French people; it is the French 
capitalists and their protecting military. 

It is an interesting speculation as to 
whether, now that we have unconscious- 
ly grown to look upon our chief public 
servant as a “ruler,” such an outrage 
could be perpetrated upon the people 
of an American city as was perpetrated 
by President Loubet upon the French 
people of Dunkirk. 


oJ 

In the light of such 
grotesque manifesta: 
tions of fear of the 
common people, which may be expected 
so long as a state is sustained by might 
in the interest of a few, a report recently 
made by a high officer of the British 
army, who has just returned from a pro- 
fessional tour of the continent, is most 
interesting. He asserts that some mon- 
archs are in peril when in the presence 
of their own troops and are now taking 
drastic measures to correct the evil. Ac- 
cording to the London Daily News he 
said: 

“The barracks of Europe have be- 
come nurseries of anarchism. Realiz- 
ing the opportunity offered to them in 
the leisure hours of army life, anarchists 
have gladly submitted to conscription 
and subsequently have poured the poi- 
son of their doctrine into the ears of 
their comrades. They have appealed 
especially to young peasants caught in 
the net of compulsory military service, 
and have sent many of the latter out of 
the army convinced of the tyranny of 
the ruling classes and eager to identify 
themselves with the radical element of 
the population. 

“This has happened on a particularly 
large scale in Germany, Austria and 
Italy, and the officials of those countries 
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are greatly disturbed. They have adopt- 
ed measures for strangling revolution in 
the barracks. The latter are now fre- 
quented by government eavesdroppers 
and spies who make short work of the 
preachers of assassination and insurrec- 
tion.” 

Here, then, we have a ruling class, 
living on the toil of the people, sur- 
rounding itself with military to protect 
it, and then hiring eavesdroppers and 
spies to protect it against its protect- 
ors! Truly, to live so as to avoid doing 
our share of the world’s work, and to 
avoid doing common justice to our fel- 
lows, puts us through a merry dance of 
cowardice. It has taken us a long time 
to realize that we are not to live by the 
sword. Yet here, to-day, the American 
people cry out in vast numbers against 
those who declare the coming of a bet- 
ter day. Anything but socialism! Any- 
thing but brotherhood! We pray God 
for it, but we spurn the thought of it 
And yet things are occurring daily 
which fairly tear down the skies with 
their infamy. 


Jt 
The great English na- 
tion, boastful of her 
civilization, cannot 
much longer escape the odium of her 
frightful inhumanity. 

The direful physical condition of the 
3,000 Boer captives in the prison pens 
at Bermuda has induced a local commit- 
tee on the island to send an appeal to 
Americans for aid for the poor wretch: 
es. The British colonel in command 
there sanctions this appeal, yet how he 
could do it without a feeling of shame 
is not easily understood. The prisoners 
are practically without clothing or any- 
thing that makes life bearable, while 
each captive’s food is confined to the 
monotonous diet of bread and water, 
with a pound of beef each day. Their 
protection from sun and storm on the 
wind-swept islets is very inadequate. 
But, it is written from Bermuda: 

“Not one has asked for help, not one 
has opened his mouth to plead with his 


England and the 
Boers 


captors. They pray to God only. Morn- 
ing and evening they sing their psalms 
and make their supplications. There is 
a dignity about them which does not 
fail to impress their captors.” 

Among the prisoners are over 100 boys 
under 16 years of age, while the oldest 
is a man of 80. If this is civilization, 
what, then, is savagery? Why does not 
this “liberty loving’ America say the 
word to England that she said to Spain? 

It is because the English capitalists 
will not let her. Capitalism is one. It 
knows no country. It knows no pity. 
It is Capitalism which sent the Czar to 
France: poor puppet of a class exploita- 
tion. It is Capitalism which is starving 
these noble and heroic burgers in Ber- 
muda, on our very shores. It is Capi- 
talism which is slaying American boys 
and Tagalog boys for its ends in the 
Philippines. Human life is nowhere sa- 
cred placed against the dollar. 

And the whole system, all the murder, 
all the assassination, all the crawling 
spies, and the quaking cowardice, all 
are deemed worth while that some men 
may live an uncertain life at the ex- 
pense of other men. For that it is un- 
certain must be plain even to those who 
are accounted successful. No one can 
feel economically secure no matter how 
much he has, so long as there are some 
men who have nothing. The sword of 
Damocles hangs over us all. Until we 
do justice to the downmost man we car 
be nothing better than  hard-driven 
slaves of fear. 


wt 
It is instructive to 
have a look occasion- 
ally not only at the 
military machine which professedly is 
for the protection of society against 
enemies from the outside, but at the 
civil machine which is assumed to pro- 
tect it from enemies on the inside. 
American policemen have not appear- 
ed to distinguished advantage during re- 
cent critical days. If anarchy is what 
they declare it to be—contempt for law 
—there is enough of it in the police 
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force to bespeak attention. The police 
have violated every law of nation and 
state intended to conserve the right of 
the individual against unjust treatment; 
arresting and throwing innocent people 
into jail at their own sweet will. From 
contemplating the temper of the “lov- 
ers of law and order,” however, it is 
evident that the lawlessness of the po- 
lice may in the case of the Chicago an- 
archists have done a real service. Thus 
good sometimes comes out of evil. 

The anarchists on the police force, by 
unlawfully confining the anarchists from 
Carroll avenue, saved the latter from 
the violence of the anarchists among 
the “good citizens” who wanted to 
lynch somebody—innocent or guilty, it 
mattered little. 

It will not serve greatly to lessen the 
anarchists’ contempt for government 
that at the very time of their incarcera- 
tion and insulting examinations by 
those who were anxious to fasten a 
crime of conspiracy upon them, their 
accusers themselves were about to un- 
dergo investigation for connivance with 
saloons and houses of ill fame to rob 
the city, otherwise organized society, of 
its share of the annual plunder of these 
social aids to public morality. The ar- 
rest and examination of Deputy Com- 
missioner Devery of New York at the 
same time, and the public exposition of 
his vileness, is a fitting accompaniment 
to the Chicago police investigation. It 
serves to put the police into a class by 
themselves, a very vulgar and disrepu- 
table class, indeed. 

And it is by no means remarkable that 
this is so. The indifference of those 
good citizens who love “law and order” 
leaves every great city at the mercy of 
the political vultures who are driven to 
prey upon society by the business meth- 
ods of the good citizens themselves. 
When a man is driven out of business 
he usually goes into politics. Most men 
if they cannot live honestly will live as 
thieves, and under the present complex- 
ion of society a political existence is 
precarious; it is easy to be a thief and 


hard to be honest. Forced out of their 
legitimate occupations by capitalistic 
monopoly of opportunity, there gradu- 
ally accumulates about the city hall of 
every municipality a horde of job-seek- 
ing, hungry men, who will do anything 
to gain a living. These are the heelers 
and other human driftwood which see 
that the elections go “right,’—in the 
interest of the machine. Payment for 
this service is rendered by the machine 
in jobs in public employment. The po- 
lice force is recruited from the ranks 
of the faithful. 

It is thus that we make the dregs of 
a vicious society the guardians of the 
moral and physical welfare of such so- 
ciety. 
rd | 
Tt is too much to ex- 
pect the needy police- 
man to be conspicu- 
ously honest when the entire political 
machine and the “business men,” whose 
interest it serves, are busily engaged mn 
looting the people’s purse at every op- 
portunity. 

In the recent personal-property tax 
investigations in Chicago, men who are 
pillars of the leading churches and conr- 
spicuous for their “philanthropy” ani 
“public spirit” have been proven public~ 
ly common and complacent liars. We 
cannot expect to find moral policemen 
supporting a rotten society. It is these 
same good citizens who are so solici- 
tous about the street-railway companies 
paying “compensation” to the city for 
their franchises. To reduce fares would 
benefit the common people by leaving 
the money in their pockets. The advice 
of the philanthropists is to charge the 
five-cent fare, take the money out of 
the pockets of the people, and pay it to 
the city as “compensation.” The politi- 
cians want this, too. The “compensa- 
tion” will be loot for them, and a load 
off the respectable taxpayers;—-who 
don’t pay now, but who may be com- 
pelled to pay if the cash to run the city 
does not come from somewhere. 

If the way to abolish anarchy is to 
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educate, then these eminently respecta- 
ble liars, who are dodging their taxes, 
are potent in manufacturing the philos- 
ophy they are afraid of. 

It is acknowledged that the public 
schools of Chicago are not to have 
funds to carry them through the school 
year; but it is hoped that the philan- 
thropists may make up a purse to “save 
the honor of the city.” Considerable 
reputation may sometimes be gained by 
refunding publicly, for worthy purposes, 
a portion of the plunder acquired by 
silent private manipulation. 

The returns are in for the schools of 
Manhattan, and it appears that there 
are now 54,000 children who ought to 
be in school in that vast borough of 
New York City, who cannot be given 
room—a very fair outlook for anarchy 
in the eastern metropolis. The very 
moral newspapers of New York are de- 
claring that Tammany is regularly steal- 
ing enough to build school-houses for 
these children; and so Mr. Seth Low 
(ably assisted by Mr. Platt, the repub- 
lican boss, who for years has been rob- 
ing the state of New York, as Croker 
has been robbing the city) is to make 
an effort to turn Tammany out. That 
there are many well-meaning persons 
lending aid to this effort to oust Tam- 
many may be conceded, but it is evident 
that the wind is in the wrong quarter 
for them to know a hawk from a hand- 
saw. 

And so the capitalist game goes on, 
while presidents are murdered and mur- 
derers are hanged, and new murderers 
and presidents raised up. 


Jt 

“When the night is 
darkest—dawn is 
near.” 

To book out upon the world in its 
hideous strife would make many a heart 
of us sick unto death, were not the ideal 
of a better way, a revolutionized social 
order, flung high in the clear ether of 
the soul’s purview. Contemplating hu- 
man society as it now exists, squalid, 
suffering, starving,—gorging, bribing, 


The Promise of 
the Dawn 


lying; every man seeking his good at 
the price of his brother’s misery, one 
wonders how man ever conceived a Hell 
more hateful than we ourselves main- 
tain. It would be easy to forsake the 
world as the old hermits did, leading 
one’s own life in solitude. But the other 
way is the socialist’s way. It was the 
way of the Nazarene carpenter. Not to 
forsake men, but to rouse them from 
their sleep of death; to show them the 
vision of a social order from which foul 
things would flee, in which fierce things 
would grow tame, in which discord 
would be turned to harmony. 

Once let the soul of man catch the 
vision of the socialist ideal, and there 
springs up in his heart the inspiration 
of a cause great enough to live for,— 
and to die for. It is the light of this in- 
spiration which burns in the face of him 
of the ragged coat and grimy hand as he 
stands on the city curb, jeered by the 
vulgar crowd, crying unto men to see 
the truth he sees. This is the pure flame 
which quickens the heart of him who 
after days of toil bends through half the 
night at the printer’s case that his truth 
may shine in the cold letters of the 
printed page. This flame—the flame of 
flames—has warmed the heart of every 
man or woman imprisoned for the cause 
of human liberty; it warmed the heart 
of Luther as he flung defiance at a 
churchly crew; it warmed the heart of 
John Ball as he defied the cohorts of 
the king; it quickened the steady pulse 
of Socrates the Olympian as he drank 
the cup of hemlock; it shone in the face 
of that matchless elder bro.ner of the 
race as the night fell on Calvary. Tt is 
the torch of the soul bidding us hope. 
It is the promise of a strifeless progress. 
It is the beacon of a better order shoot- 
ing its brightening ray into the darkness 
of man’s social morasses. It is the 
lark’s note in the dawn— 


There must be refuge! Men 
Perished in winter-winds till one smote 
fire 
From flint-stones coldly hiding what 
they held, 
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The red spark treasured from the kin- 
dling sun. 

They gorged on flesh like wolves, till 
one sowed corn, 

Which grew a weed, yet makes the life 
of man; 

They mowed and babbled till 
tongue struck speech 

And patient fingers framed the lettered 
sound. 

What good gift have my brothers, but 
it came 

From search and strife and loving sacri- 
fice? 


some 


as 


God’s Way 


It is God’s way. His will, not ours, be 
done.—Last words of the late President. 


The spirit of true inquiry can never 
be justly charged with disrespect toward 
anything, however much it may be re- 
sented by those who unconsciously sub- 
stitute feeling for thinking. We make 
progress only as we subject our im- 
pulses of whatever nature to keen ‘intel- 
lectual review. The dynamic for right 
action finds its source in feeling. The 
intellect may be likened to the pilot 
which seeks out the true direction. 
Hence there is no irreverence in the at- 
tempt to analyze the phrase which has 
been caught up and repeated with the 
object of emphasizing the deep religious 
nature of the late President. 

Pietism is the acceptance and public 
observance of conventional notions re- 
garding the deity. Religion is the right 
relations between men, indicated to the 
individual soul in moments of commun- 
ion with the source of spirit life ;—what- 
ever that source may be. Religion and 
pietism may sometimes conflict. At any 
rate, they are never the same thing. 

Under these definitions it is clear from 
the late President’s words and actions 
that he was a pious rather than a re- 
ligious man. In this he was at one with 
the great middle-class of Americans. 

“Tt is God’s way,” applied to death by 
assassination, 1s to a truly religious na- 
ture highly revolting. It is to think very 


meanly of God to attribute the act of 
Czolgosz to His will. 

If the American people believe that 
the assassination of President McKinley 
was God’s will, why do they put Czol- 
gosz to death? Do they wish to express 
their official disapproval of the will of 
God? 

Ignorance is always blind to its own 
absurdity. 

It is quite evident that the people do 
not recognize the significance of Presi- 
dent McKinley’s pious phrase, however 
much they have exploited it and printed 
it on his photographs. President Mc- 
Kinley himself would have been puzzled 
to explain just what he meant. We are 
so unaccustomed to using our brains in 
religious matters,—as if ignorance were 
God’s and intelligence were the devil’s 
domain,—that we have fallen into a kind 
of fatalism. We unconsciously attribute 
everything which happens to God’s will, 
—Jjust because it happens. This relieves 
us of the obligation to help God to make 
a better world .What’s the use, if every- 
thing which happens is ordained to hap- 
pen? 

It is this fatalism which makes it seem 
God's will for us to murder the Filipi- 
nos, and prevents our recognition of the 
fact that we are thinking of God as a 
creature of animal passions and clouded 
intellect when we put him into partner- 
ship with the military and with Czolgosz. 

We really must use our reason now 
and then. 

Nature expresses God’s will, if any- 
thing does. The tree lives its appointed 
time; so does the flower; so does the 
dog, and so should man. 

The earth, our common mother, is 
perfectly adapted to human life. In its 
resources resides everything that can 
make for comfort, for beauty, and for 
happiness. If we were to stop fighting 
one another and administer the boun- 
ties of nature for the common good, 
soul-growth would become possible. We 
would soon grow ashamed of our fatal- 
ism then, and recognize that we have 
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been blaming God for things which it 
lies in our will to abolish. 

The soul aspires as soon as the requi- 
site physical wants are satisfied. It is 
waste time for well-disposed preachers 
to try saving the souls of hungry men. 
One cannot appreciate the music on a 
passing steamer if he happens to be 
swimming for his life. 

We assume by our actions that God is 
a niggard; that there is not enough for 
us all. Then to avoid the logical odium 
of our wrong assumptions, we take ref- 
uge in a vulgar fatalism, giving to the 
deity the instincts and attributes of the 
assassin. 

We are very foolish people. 

God would grow fruit enough along 
the American country roads to feed the 
world if we would plant the trees. 

We had rather grow weeds, and listen 
to the cries of starving children, and 
hug the devil-worship we call religion. 

Really God is very patient. Perhaps 
He hopes we may yet come to our 
senses. He has been waiting a long 
time. He might make progress by 
sweeping the earth clean and beginning 
again:—say with dogs. Dogs do not op- 
press each other. Only men do that. 
The more one sees of men the better one 
likes dogs. 

It seems stich folly, such an awful 
waste of life energy,—if life really has 
any value,—to exploit and bully one an- 
other, when all nature waits to be con- 
quered. We have only touched the outer 
garments of such giants as electricity. 

This is really God’s way:—to make 
the world a decent place to live in; to 
abolish economic fear; to enable men to 
do right, not in the pietistic sense, which 
is stupid, but in the religious sense, 
which is god-like. 

We can stop breeding assassins if we 
really want to. No one enjoys being an 
assassin. 

We must look a little more carefully 
after the downmost man. 

Perhaps when we do this we shall find 
a nobler idea of God. “Unto the least 
of these,” we used to think He said. 


Pulpit Anarchy 


The presiding elder of the Methodist 
churches of Washington, preaching in Presi- 
dent ‘McKinley’s church on Sept. 8, said in 
his sermon that the assassination of the 
President had almost converted him into ‘‘an 
advocate of lynch law;’’ while Dr. T. De- 
Witt Talmage, preaching on the same day 
at Ocean Grove, N. J., called forth applause 
from 10,000 church-goers by saying in his 
sermon: 

“T wish the police at Buffalo who arrested 
the scoundrel who shot our adored Presi- 
dent had taken the butt of the weapon and 
dashed the man’s brains out on the spot.’’ 


The assassination of the President, oc- 
curring as it did near the end of the 
week, served to exhibit the preachers 
on the following Sunday in all the wolf- 
ishness of their unreflection. Had they 
been given a day or two longer in which 
to restrain their man-hunting instincts, 
their “religious” feeling, expressed so 
freely in the pulpits, would doubtless 
have been less sanguinary. Some of 
them declared that had they been pres- 
ent they themselves would have mur- 
dered the anarchist with the unpro- 
nounceable name. Others were content 
merely to justify the lawless act of lynch- 
ing. All, however, hastened to express 
the attitude that is the utmost antithesis 
of Christian teaching. They all thirsted 
for blood. 

There is something unspeakably hid- 
eous in this evidence of the spirit of 
murder among those who by their as- 
suming to teach religion, are conceded 
to possess more of God than other men. 
Should one be surprised at such an act 
as the killing of a President by a man 
who had never come under the sway of 
the nobler instincts and examples; when 
among the refined and educated teachers 
of society one has only to scratch the 
hide to reveal red-handed murder? These 
preachers are convicted by their own 
utterances, which the yellow press greed- 
ily licked up for the people’s delectation. 

These preachers are red anarchists. 
That is, they have the night side of an- 
archism. The dawn side, the liberty 
side, they do not see. 

If they had had any respect for law, 
they would never have gone on record 
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as they did. If they had any respect for 
God or humanity they would be now on 
their knees praying Jehovah to take 
from them the thirst for killing. Mr. 
McKinley himself did not froth at the 
mouth, nor howl like a wolf for the 
blood of the poor savage who shot him. 

He asked that no one should hurt him. 

Mr. McKinley knew, perhaps, that 
Savages of the Czolgosz type are the 
natural result of the preachers’ divorc- 
ing religion from human life;—prefer- 
ring theology to natural justice. When 
a church becomes a society for ‘‘good,” 
people only, the proletariat does not see 
its religious side. It sees only its snob 
side. 

Czolgosz is the type of Hun and Van- 
dal, which Macaulay, the English histo- 
rian, declared long ago in a letter to 
Thomas Jefferson would ravage our re- 
public in the twentieth century. Macau- 
lay said that these Huns and Vandals 
would be the product of our own civili- 
zation. He was a privileged person him- 
self, never having to give anything in 
return for the food he ate and clothes he 
wore unless he wanted to; and yet he 
was not so blind as these preachers are. 
He saw that you could not pacify all 
hungry men by telling them that Heaven 
is for them. It is no good trying to tell 
a joke to a man in agony. 

Human life can only be sustained upon 
the earth. 

If society therefore is so organized as 
to make all the material resources of the 
earth the private property of less than 
all the people;—if a single man is left 
outside,—then this man becomes an ene- 
my to society. 

Czolgosz seems to have been left out- 
side. 

It is related that several preachers had 
asked him to come to church. Some had 
advised him to-be good. But it does not 
appear that any of them took him by the 
hand and promised to help him get his 
share of life through normal political 
action. 

When a man is left outside he is gen- 
erally ignorant. He has had no one to 
teach him that it is a wrong system 


which is oppressing him and not a single 
individual who may achieve political dis- 
tinction. Men have been striking all 
through history at the resu\t or product 
of institutions instead of at the institu- 
tions themselves, This is why the peo- 
ples in their long catalogue of revolu- 
tions have never really gotten anywhere. 

There was no one to teach this to 
Czolgosz. The preachers could not teach 
it to him because they do not know it. 

Czolgosz thought he could stamp out 

conomic tyranny by killing Mr. McKin- 
ley. 

The preachers think they can stamp 
out anarchy by killing Czolgosz. 

Czolgosz and the preachers are alike 
in one particular, They are both damn- 
ably ignorant. 

For Czolgosz there seems to be some 
excuse for this ignorance, If reports are 
true even the anarchists in Chicago 
would not teach him. 

But most preachers are the product 
of universities. 

Of course, it must be remembered that 
the yellow journals quote only the 
bloodthirsty preachers—the prominent 
ones in the big churches. There are as- 
suredly a few who have not joined in the 
blood-baying. Preachers are no worse 
than other men, save when they know 
the truth and prostitute their souls by 
ignoring it. That is a depth to which, 
from his peculiar occupation, only the 
preacher can fall. 

The outcast who, owing to an unright- 
eous social system, has been denied ac- 
cess to the opportunities to live a com- 
plete life, and who strikes blindly with 
physical force at some individual, may 
be designated as an assassin of the body. 

The preacher who in this same society 
purchases his opportunities for a com- 
plete life by voicing false doctrines 
agreeable to the privileged classes, may 
be designated as an assassin of the soul. 

By estimating the difference in value 
of the body, which is clay, and the soul, 
which is immortal, the relative crimi- 
nality of Czolgosz and the preachers 
who are preaching what they are paid 
for may be properly estimated. 


Field Notes of the Movement 


The opening of the fall political cam- 
paign in many of the states gives the 
local comrades in those states oppor- 
tunity for renewed activity. Tickets 
have been put in the field with or with- 
out hope of success, wherever possible. 
No chance for effective propaganda is 
ever ignored. 

Comrade Mailly, after his month of 
yeoman service in the strike field, which 
educed the interesting article to be 
found in another part of The Socialist 
Spirit, is giving his time wholly to the 
campaign in New York City, where he 
will remain until after the election. Mr. 
Mailly’s talent for political organization 
and his tireless and indomitable spirit 
make him invaluable in such work as he 
is now doing—speaking, organizing and 
serving the political movement in every 
way possible. 

Comrade John Spargo is also throw- 
ing his energy into the campaign in New 
York City, uniting with Comrade Mail- 
ly in aiding the effectiveness of the pres- 
ent organized effort. Comrade Spargo, 
besides five regular lectures previously 
arranged, made over twenty speeches in 
the campaign during September, and is 
booked solidly for October speaking. 
Besides this constant political activity, 
he is acting as secretary for the board 
of managers of the New York Labor 
Secretariat, in the place of Comrade Job 
Harriman, who is absent through ill- 
ness. The office is at 194 Bowery, room 
412, Germania Building. 

The Labor Secretariat is a federation 
of trade unions, whose object is to 
guard and defend the legal rights of 
workingmen and to serve as an organ 
for the general protection of the work- 
ers and the strengthening of their or- 
ganizations. 

Comrade Spargo himself indicates its 
functions in his special article in an- 
other part of this issue. When the Sec- 
retariat was organized in March of this 
year Comrade Harriman was made sec- 
retary. The latter has been unwell for 
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some time, and before he went to the 
unity convention, Comrade Spargo took 
charge of his work at the Labor Secre- 
tariat, as well as during the time he was 
at the convention. Comrade Harriman 
returned no better, and at the request 
of the board of directors, Comrade 
Spargo continued the work for three 
weeks while he went away to rest. He 
returned somewhat better, but not yet 
well, and the doctors said that if his life 
was to be preserved he must go away 
for six or eight weeks more, in order 
that the last traces of tuberculosis may 
be eradicated. The directors were will- 
ing to let him off if Comrade Spargo 
would act for him, but were not willing 
to entrust the office to a stranger, un- 
less, of course, Harriman resigned. A 
conference resulted in Comrade Spar- 
go’s undertaking to act at the Secreta- 
riat during Harriman’s sojourn in the 
Catskills. 

Beside the value of Comrade Harri- 
man’s life and health, which are para- 
mount, the Secretariat is a very impor- 
tant part of the labor movement in New 
York, and has just been indorsed by the 
Central Labor Union of that city. 
Therefore, it is important that it be kept 
under socialist influences. 

During the excitement following the 
assassination of the President, Comrade 
Spargo went to Arlington, N. J., to ful- 
fill an engagement to lecture, but found 
on arrival that the police had forbidden 
the meeting. It seems that there had 
been some talk locally on the subject, 
so the local socialists met-on the previ- 
ous night to discuss the subject. While 
they were debating as to its wisdom or 
otherwise, a messenger came from the 
chief of police to say that they would 
not be allowed to hofd the meeting. 
They sent back word that while they did 
not recognize the right of the chief of 
police to interfere, in view of the gen- 
eral excitement then prevailing they had 
decided not to hold the meeting. 

The Fellowship of The Socialist Spirit 


THE 


is very happy in being able to place two 
such able workers as Mailly and Spargo 
at the service of the cause in New York 
at this time. By far the most important 
thing in the country just now is the New 
York campaign. Never have really ca- 
pable speakers been in such demand, 
and the absence of both George D. Her- 
ron and Job Harriman from the ranks 
is keenly felt by the speaker’s bureau. 

Comrade Herron sailed for Europe 
on the Oceanic of the White Star line 
Sept. 17, and will rest for a few months 
at some quiet English countryside. His 
physicians advised a period of absolute 
rest, away from all demands of what- 
ever naturé; and he expects to return 
in the spring with renewed strength. 

On the evening before he sailed a 
pleasant company gathered at the 
Schuyler to bid him good-by and “bon 
voyage.” There were Mr. and Mrs. 
Hillquit, Mr. and Mrs. Harriman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Spargo, Platon Brounoff, 
Leonard D. Abbott, Peter E. Burrowes, 
Margaret Wien, H. L. Slobodin, Will- 
iam Mailly, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Fraser, I. Phillips, Mrs. Roberts, Mrs. 
Irwin, Morris Winchevsky, W. W. Pas- 
sage, Comrade Watts, newly arrived 
from England and Ben Hanford, social- 
ist candidate for mayor. In a sense the 
party was a double farewell, to the Her- 
rons on the one hand and to Harriman 
on the other. There were three brief 
speeches, by Comrades Herron, Harri- 
man and Hillquit respectively, and the 
party broke up with a new pledge of 
consecration to the socialist cause. 

In Chicago everything has been quiet 
save for the state unity convention and 
the arrest of Morris Welscher, one of 
the local comrades, for speaking in the 
street. He was speaking one evening at 
Paulina street and Milwaukee avenue, 
when an officer arrived and asked for 
the permit, which was shown him. The 
officer then went away, but returned 
shortly and rushed the audience off the 
sidewalk. Thereupon the speaker, in- 
viting the crowd to stand on the street, 
was threatened by the officer, who called 
him “anarchist,” and told him to be 
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careful what he said. He then went 
away for the second time. He returned 
once more and asked the speaker to step 
down from the stand, as he had some- 
thing to say to him. The speaker com- 
plied and was at once informed that he 
was under arrest. Comrades Fox and 
Evans took up the address and con- 
tinued the meeting to the end without 
the slightest interruption. 

Meanwhile Comrade Welscher was 
hauled to the station, where bail was 
three times refused. A charge of “dis- 
orderly conduct’? was entered against 
him and on Monday morning a fine of 
$25 was imposed. Bail was at once pro- 
cured and the case appealed to the 
Criminal Court. 

At another meeting, at Milwaukee and 
Armitage avenues, two well-known re- 
publican heelers made a vigorous at- 
tempt to stampede the audience by hurl- 
ing the epithet of “anarchist’’ at Com- 
rade John Collins, who was expounding 
the doctrines of socialism. They made 
all sorts of physical demonstrations 
against the speaker, and _ threatened 
lynching, in the hope of getting the 
crowd to take up the cry. Comrade 
Collins held his ground and the attempt 
utterly failed, the two disturbers finally 
sneaking off. 

The meeting was in many respects a 
remarkable one. Before its opening 
some difficulty was experienced in find- 
ing a comrade to introduce: the speaker, 
but a young girl in the audience who 
was interested in socialism solved the 
difficulty. Miss Swensen, 16 years of 
age, courageously mounted the stand 
and in the coolest and most distinct 
manner possible announced the object 
of the meeting and the name of the 
speaker, a service which compelled the 
admiration and respect of the audience. 

Then came the interruption above re- 
lated. After its failure, the crowd num- 
bering over seven hundred, gathered 
around the speaker and listened most 
attentively to the address, which evi- 
dently made a far greater impression 
than it would had the interruption not 
taken place. 
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SS SS SSS Richmond, Va., Sept. 17.— [Special.]— In the 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT 609 ASHLAND BLOCK constitutional convention today when A.C. Brax- 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: FIFTY CENTS PER YEAR ton, one of the leading lawyers of the State, at- 
eed tempted to have inserted in the bill of rights a 
provision for free speech, Judge Berryman Green 


G3 made a dramatic objection: 
‘ ‘The corpse that lies in the Capitol of the na- 
Aaukdanr tion today is the result of too much free speech,” 


said he. 

The convention broke into cheers. Even the 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER venerable Rev. Dr. Richard McIlwaine, one of 
the most distinguished Presbyterian divines in 
No. 2 OCTOBER, IgOI VOL. I the South, yelled: ‘‘Give it to them, Judge.” 

i ea a a ie a ee By an overwhelming vote Mr. Braxton’s propo- 
sition was rejected. 


HE most disastrous consequence of every public crisis is the 
temporary emotional insanity into which it precipitates all 
minds which are not anchored to eternal principles. 

Progress rises only as these God-given truths possess our souls, giv- 
ing us a positive basis for judgment, enabling us to stand firmly amid 
the whirl and tumult of stress and storm. 

Every great crisis in life which we pass, resisting stoutly the un- 
hinging influences of passion, holding firmly to principles proven im- 
mutable, moves us upward from the animal towards the spiritual. 


We may all be yet characterized as animals on the road ;— headed Goa- 
ward, as it were; out of the jungle of mere instinctive action, toward the high 
peaks of calm reason. 


The frightened desert animal, overtaken by the dread simoon, trav- 
els round and round until he dies, smothered in the whirling sand. 

Man, knowing the higher law, trusting the things he knows, holds 
his eye to the unmoving star, until the bending palm trees of the oasis 
point his refuge. 

The revolting crime of the assassination of the President served to 
exhibit the American people in their progress out of animalism. 

Every animal characteristic found expression somewhere. 

There was the ferocity of the tiger, principally displayed by the 
clergy; and the stupidity of the jack-ass, principally displayed by the 
police. 

Every action, every utterance at such a crisis, exhibits clearly our 
progress out of beasthood. 

Judge Berryman Green, eminent jurist of Virginia; and the venerable 
Reverend Doctor Richard McIlwaine — one of the most distinguished 
Presbyterian divines of the South, are still pretty close to the under- 
brush. Their law is the jungle law. 

16 
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These men are not conscious enemies of human freedom. When 
the storm broke they knew no star to steer by, and so they stepped 
backward, into the dark. Blind leaders of the blind, a great State fol- 
lowed them; — toward the jungle. 

Virginia espoused the national spirit of 1776 and brought forth a 
Washington and a Jefferson; mothering a republic. 

Espousing the national spirit of 1901 she brings forth a Green and 
a McIlwaine; mothering a despotism. 

It is only when the tiger or the jack-ass predominates in us that we 
forget to steer by the immortal things: —the stars and the eternal 
principles. 

The corpse that lay in the Capitol of the nation was not the result 
of free speech. It was a dramatic thing to say so, but it was a stupid lie 

The corpse that lay in the Capitol of the nation was the result of 
the same thing that prompted the action of Judge Berryman Green 
and the venerable Reverend Doctor Richard McIlwaine at the Virginia 
convention, — ignorance; ignorance of the Higher Law. 

The animal instinct, comprehending near objects only, springs out 
to repress, to destroy; as the dog snarls at the man who is crushed against 
him in a crowd. So with Czolgosz; so with Judge Berryman Green; so 
with the venerable Reverend Doctor Richard McIlwaine. 

The veasoning instinct seeks in the effect, the cause; and reaches 
unerringly backward past misleading objects to remove it. 


Human society can rid itself of assassins only by ceasing to produce 
them. Private murder cannot be stamped out by public murder. No 
life will be sacred until all life is sacred. 

Thou shalt not kill! means you Leon Czolgosz; and you Mr. Judge 
and Jury, and you man or woman whoever you are who desire the 
death of any living thing. 


ANIMALS: ANIMALS ON THE ROAD, 


Now Rann, the Kite, brings home the night 
That Mang, the Bat, sets free— 
The herds are shut in byre and hut, 
For loosed till dawn are we. 
This ts the hour of pride and power, 
Talon and tush and claw. 
Oh, hear the call !— Good hunting all 
That keep the Jungle law. 


Are we sure then that Death is an Evil, 
that we condemn men to Death? 


—Being the words addressed by Socrates, the Greek, to the eminent persons who had condemned 
him to drink the cup of hemlock,— as recorded by Plato. 


ET us reflect, and we shall see that there is great reason to 
[. hope that death is a good, for one of two things: Either 
death is a state of nothingness and utter unconsciousness, 
or, as men say, there is a change and migration of the soul 
from this world to another. Now if you suppose that there is no 
consciousness, but a sleep like the sleep of him who is undisturbed 
even by the sight of dreams, death will be an unspeakable gain . . 
for eternity is then only a single night. But if death is the journey to 
another place, and there, as men say, all the dead are, what good, O 
my friends and judges, can be equal to this? If indeed when the 
pilgrim arrives in the world below, he is delivered from the professors 
of justice in this world, and finds the true judges who are said to give 
judgment there, Minos and Rhadamanthus and Aeacus and Triptol- 
emus, and other sons of God who were righteous in their own life, — 
that pilgrimage will be worth making. What would not a man give 
if he might converse with Orpheus and Musaeus and Hesiod and 
Homer? Nay, if this be true, let me die again and again. I, too, 
shall have a wonderful interest in a place where I can converse with 
Palamedes, and Ajax the son of Telamon, and other heroes of old, 
who suffered death through an unjust judgment; and there will be no 
small pleasure, as 1 think,in comparing my own suffering with theirs. 
Above all, I shall be able to continue my search into true and false 
knowledge; as in this world, so also in that; I shall find out who is 
wise, and who pretends to be wise and is not. . . . Wherefore, O 
judges, be of good cheer about death, and know this of a truth— 
that no evil can happen to a good man, either in life or after death. 
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The Higher Way 


BY MARION CRAIG WENTWORTH 


“Cast him from us! Spurn him! Spit 
at him! Kill him! Kill him!” cries an 
infuriated people at one who breaks the 
law; and when vengeance is done—jus- 
tice they call it, but they wrong the 
word—they are satisfied, self-satisfied. 

Some day we shall greet the evil-doer 
with, “Save him! Reclaim him! Reach 
the helping, kindly hand!+ He had great 
need of love, else he had not sinned. 
Give him love and save him!’”—and the 
outlaw, utterly disarmed, touched to the 
heart, will feel his nobler self stir to life 
and the people will know the deep, mys- 
tic joy of saving a soul. In this way, 
splendid and unearthly as it seems, is 
evil changed to good. So Hugo’s great 
Bishop redeemed Jean Val Jean. “Only 
a story!” you say. But so, ages ago, 
did the gentle Sidhartha save men as he 
passed up and down India preaching, 
“Give love to him who hates thee, for 
if he hates thee he has need of love.” 
They called him “the Buddha” and wor- 
shiped him. 

And so, centuries later, did the man 
of Judea care for the fallen and outcast, 
inspiring all with new hope and new 
life. It was the same strange gospel of 
love that he preached, urging men to 
love their enemies, “for,” said he, “if ye 
love them that love you, what reward 
have ye?” One day he told his meaning 
in a parable, for he wished it made clear 
that his concern was for the lost. 


If a man have a hundred sheep and one 
of them be gone astray, doth he not leave 
the nincty-and-nine and goeth into the moun- 
tains and seeketh that which is, gone astray? 
And if so be that he find it, verily I say unto 
you, he rejoiceth more of that sheep than of 
the ninety-and-nine which went not astray. 
Even so it is not the will of your Father in 
heaven that one of these little ones should 
perish. 


Men worshiped him and called him 
the Christ, for this preachment voiced 
their highest ideals. “Forgive! forgive!” 
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was the burden of his message. Even 
on the cross he cried out, “Father, for- 
give them; they know not what they 
do!” He loved his enemies to the last; 
they may not have deserved his love, 
but he did not consider that; he knew 
they needed it, and so he gave it, gen- 
erous and without measure. 

In the light of this love and our faith 
in it, one needs must bespeak pity for 
the man upon whom is heaped to-day 
the execration and wrath of a whole na- 
tion. ‘Leon Czolgosz needs love. He 
has always needed it. His mad act was 
a lightning-flash revelation of a miser- 
able, loveless, beaten life. We cannot 
recoil in horror from him, for he is our 
brother; neither can we cast him from 
us, for we are still our brother’s keeper, 
bound eternally together by deep, mys- 
terious laws. What is in us is in him— 
the same soul-needs and desires, the 
same noble possibilities. And what is 
in him is in us, for do we not uphold vio- 
lence, and murder, and war, in the guise 
of army and navy conquering nations? 
and assassinate a little people’s freedom 
and gloss the horror with fine-sounding 
phrases of “the white man’s duty” and 
“civilization?” and glorify brilliant 
deeds of brute force, man against man, 
man against beast, and teach our chil- 
dren these things, through song and 
through story, from babyhood up? Do 
we count life, the best and the lowest, 
as equally sacred, each of infinite value? 

It is plain: We are all of one piece. 

We, society, sit in judgment. It is 
well before judging to listen to ques- 
tions our conscience is asking, our so- 
cial conscience. Had we no part in this 
tragedy? No share in molding and 
forming and driving this boy to his 
crime? Our civilization rests on privi- 
lege and inequality, luxury and want; it 
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grows a beautiful, parasitic orchid class, 
which absorbs all the joy and freedom 
out of the coarser, homelier class which 
supports it; one idle, the other toiling, 
forever toiling. Inequalities, drudgery, 
squalor and want—just the things to 
breed discontent and rebellion! 

And looking about us we stand self- 
accused, fearing to judge, for until we 
have built our world on a foundation of 
justice and freedom and love, until we 
have given every man, even the worst, 
abundant opportunity and temptation to 
live a free, useful, healthy, happy, un- 
fearing life, until we have done all this 
we have no right to judge. 

Love is what men need most. It must 
first work icself out on the plane of fis- 
cal adjustments, in co-operation, in 
common ownership of the economic re- 
sources of life. This material expres- 
sion of love, with all the enlightenment, 
growth and intelligence, all the finer 
lovés of home and God that spring from 
it, is the love that Leon Czolgosz and 
the millions who might have done what 
he did most need. 

Sweep the curse of poverty from our 
rich, bounteous earth; take away the 
power of some men to own the bread 
and souls of other men; give to those 
who produce, the things they produce; 
take away the power to exploit, and 
murderous instincts will vanish from 
both classes at once. 

There is nothing that men so adore 
as the concept of a great love, a love 
that can soar far above earthly desires 
for revenge, a love that can forgive ene- 
mies. And yet there is nothing in life so 
hard to realize! It is so easy to be the 
brute and obey the instincts of hate; so 
hard to be men and forgive! Our laws 


are “an eye for an eye,a toothforatooth, 
Some day we shall 


a life for a life.” 
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have sufficient faith in our Faith to 
make laws for the forgiveness of men; 
we shall believe the humblest, the most 
monstrous among us worth helping, 
worth lifting to a truer understanding 
of life and the rights of others, worth 
being given chance after chance to re- 
deem his manhood, and we shall save 
with purposeful, intelligent, pitying 
kindness. Do this we must, or else re- 
pudiate the teachings of saints we hold 
dear, call Jesus a visionary and our- 
selves what we are—dwellers in the un- 
derbrush. 

It takes us so long-to learn that the 
taking of life'is a crime, whether done 
by judicial, personal or national act, so 
long to learn that force begets force, 
that they who take up the sword must 
perish by the sword; so long to learn 
that only love awakens love. But some 
day we shall know these things; know 
that “do good to them who hate you” is 
the greatest practical wisdom man can 
conceive, the surest and greatest spirit- 
ual tactics in saving men and changing 
hate to love, artd know that there is no 
law in the universe so radiant with 
transcendent life-giving beauty. 

Would that we and our institutions 
had reached this point of realization so. 
that our chief servant might never have 
been shot, so that his noble words, “Let 
no one hurt him,” might be taken liter- 
ally, so that Leon Czolgosz might not be 
put to death, but given a chance to re- 
deem and fulfill his manhood! Would 
that instead of the desire to kill and 
avenge we had the zeal to save and for- 
give and create! 

Life forces are ever ready to heal the 
ax-cut on the tree. The sun shines on 
the good and the evil; the rain falls on 
the just and the unjust. It is nature’s 
way—God’s way. Let it be our way. 


The Great Steel Strike —A Retrospect 


BY WILLIAM MAILLY 


In the past, it has been difficult to in- 
terest the steel and tin-plate workers in 
Socialism, because their belief in a pro- 
tective tariff made them strong partisan 
republicans. The Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation has consequently been an organi- 
zation with a conservative policy, which 
kept it away from radicalism in any 
form. Though entering the strike field 
with opinions formulated according to 
the known facts, I soon discovered that 
I knew very little about the steel work- 
ers themselves. 

Wherever I went I found a prevalence 
of radical sentiment little short of a 
revelation to me. The strikers appar- 
ently understood the situation better 
than I gave them credit for. They were 
evidently imbued with a consciousness 
of their class interests, of the signifi- 
cance of which they were themselves 
little aware. This accounts for the soli- 
darity exhibited and the unexpected 
scope and strength developed by the 
strike. The suspension of work was in- 
duced not alone by the desire to main- 
tain an organization, but also by a feel- 
ing of resentment against the steel trust. 
Undoubtedly this was the first conscious 
organized protest against the organized 
capitalist class inaugurated by any body 
of workers in America. 

The radical sentiment did not stop at 
striking, or it would have meant little. 
At every point men’s thoughts were 
turning toward a change in political 
action. It was common to hear expres- 
sions of disgust with the republican par- 
ty; and the democratic party received 
no sympathy. Skeptics may-put little 
reliance upon such expressions, attrib- 
uting them to the strike; but the time 
is not long past when expressed dissatis- 
faction with the capitalist parties was 
unknown. Socialists told me that many 


of those now talking Socialist politics a 
short time ago ridiculed any suggestion 
of voting for Socialism as a means of 
improving their condition. This change 
in feeling I believe to be due not so 
much to the Socialist agitation conduct- 
ed among the steel workers,—though 
that has helped to turn their minds in 
the right direction; as to the revolution 
that has taken place in the steel indus- 
try. This has done, and is doing, what 
outside influences failed to do. Changes 
in the method of operating the mills, 
mostly through the introduction of im- 
proved machinery and appliances, have 
been proceeding continuously without 
interruption. These changes have 
been coped with in a measure through 
organization, imperfect as that has been. 
The workers were comparatively uncon- 
scious and seemingly indifferent to the 
transformation going on around them. 
The formation of the steel trust was the 
climax that shocked them into a true 
realization of their position and shook 
their faith in old political ideals. They 
found themselves controlled by one em- 
ployer, instead of many, and that em- 
ployer possessed of a power not to be 
calculated by the term “the Billion Dol- 
lar Trust” alone. 

As a result, a revolution in thought is 
taking place among the steel workers. 
A real, live sense of danger has quicken- 
ed them into active thought and investi- 
gation. Indifference and incredulity are 
dying away. Truths and tendencies, for- 
merly recognizéd by a few only, are now 
becoming apparent to all. The value of 
organization is appreciated as never be- 
fore. The example set by their employ- 
ers has carried home its own lesson. 

In view of this, the efforts of the capi- 
talist press to fasten the responsibility 
for the strike upon the national officials 
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of the Amalgamated were ridiculous, as 
well as mischievous in their conse 
quences. From personal observation, I 
should say that the men were not‘lured 
into striking. They seemed to have a 
clear understanding of the issue in- 
volved. They believed that unless the 
union mills were saved to them, the trust 
would have unrestricted power to dic- 
tate conditions, rendering them helpless 
forever. Out of the knowledge of this 
belief we can pluck hope for the future. 

It is regrettable, therefore, that the 
strike ended as it is reported it did. The 
men deserved better. They fought a 
good fight and fought it with a clear 
conception of its-full meaning. Victory 
instead of defeat would have justified the 
splendid solidarity displayed, increased 
their confidence in each other, and open- 
ed up nitherto undreamed of possibili- 
ties of greater victories to be achieved. 
Undertaken neither blindly nor rashly, a 
successful strike would have strength- 
ened the Socialist movement. 

The radical tendency was accentuated 
by the attitude of the civil authorities 
toward the strikers. With the notable 
exception of Mayor Black of McKees- 
port, every civil official in the strike field 
assisted the trust whenever occasion re- 
quired, or stood ready to do so; and this 
without regard to partisan affiliations. 
Republicans and democrats acted with 
a unanimity which told its own story. 
At Canal Dover, Ohio, a sweeping fed- 
eral injunction issued by Judge Wing 
paralyzed the strikers and gave the trust 
unhampered freedom te start the mills. 
The strikers were prevented from even 
speaking to non-unionists, and_ their 
picket lines were broken up. All this 
could not help but have its effect, espe- 
cially when the union men recalled how 
they had voted for these officials upon 
the assumption of “friendship for la- 
bor.” 

If the strikers’ faith in the capitalist 
parties was shaken, so also was their 
confidence in the capitalist press. The 
extent and variety of misrepresentations 
used by newspapers to prejudice public 


opinion were almost incredible. It would 
be impossible to present even a com- 
plete outline of these concoctions. They 
were diabolical, both in conception and 
intent. What the special and local cor- 
respondents lacked in verity, they made 
up in imagination, and this ran riot in 
distortions rank with wickedness. In no 
place where disturbances were reported 
to have occurred did I witness anything 
to warrant the reports. Those supposed 
to represent and uphold law and order 
were the principal disturbers and mis- 
chief makers. 

Indignation at the malignancy of the 
press was not mitigated by meeting the 
correspondents who performed this dirty 
work. These were mostly young men, 
of good address and education, ambi- 
tious and energetic. But in what a cause 
were their ambitions and energies util- 
ized! They acknowledged they were 
making “copy” to order, so that they 
could hold their positions. They dogged 
the strikers with the pertinacity of 
wolves, plainly showing their anxiety 
for “something to happen.” Such a 
spectacle of young men following a ca- 
reer involving mental prostitution and 
spiritual atrophy was revolting, and yet 
terribly sad. Their conduct was a com- 
plete refutation of the assertion that the 
present system furnishes a healthy in- 
centive to the moral development of 
mankind. 

Another interesting feature was the 
antagonism of the business people to 
the strike. Where this was not openly 
displayed, indifference almost as harm- 
ful prevailed instead. At several places 
business men persuaded the men to re- 
turn to work, at others they held meet- 
ings and denounced the strike. ‘Credit 
was refused nearly everywhere to cus- 
tomers who had always paid their ac- 
counts.. Nothing could bring out more 


clearly the futility of the working class 


in expecting assistance from any other 
class in the struggle for emancipation. 
Never was there a strike where the lines 
between. the organized capitalist class 
and the laborers were more sharply 
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drawn than this one, and the middle 
class allied itself with its expropriators. 
Blinded by present necessity, deceived 
by capitalist cajolery, the small trader 
truckles servilely to his enemy and fur- 
thers his own destruction. 

From this review, it will be seen what 
an impossibility it was for the strikers 
to win. Against them. in addition to the 
trust, were the press, in many places the 
clergy, the business people, and, greatest 
of all, the government, from police mag- 
istrate to federal judge. And yet defeat 
might have been minimized or avoided 
if the officials of other labor organiza- 
tions had acted promptly and wisely. 
The lukewarmness of these officials was 
disheartening, the more so when it is 
remembered that the strike had the 
sympathy of all organized workmen. In- 
deed, the workmen in other trades 
seem to have understood the significance 
of the struggle better than thei? leaders, 
and a universai desire prevailed for de- 
Cisive action. Union men regarded the 
contest as one to preserve the right to 
organize, and one in which the vital 
principle of trades unionism was at 
stake Decisive action might have pre- 
cipitated a serious condition of affairs, 
but the future may show that the occa- 
sion demanded it. Now that the Amal- 
gamated Association is beaten, and ig- 
nominiously beaten at that, the officials 
who were lauded by the capitalist press 
for their conservatism may soon learn 
what a critical engagement has just 
passed. 

What was another important factor 
in defeating the strike was the indiffer- 
ence shown by the workers in the Home- 
stead, Duquesne, Vandergrift and other 
plants. These men are apparently in a 
hopeless condition of subserviency to 
the trust. They will neither organize 
into unions, nor listen to Socialism. This 
has been the case at Homestead ever 
since the terrible affair of 1892, and 
nearly 20,000 men are employed there. 
Taking the other non-union plants into 
consideration, the total number of un- 
organized men is something appalling. 


Think what a force for evil and retro- 
gression these constitute so long as they 
remain under capitalist control. Entire- 
ly shut off from the workers elsewhere, 
under a system of espionage and intimi- 
dation, they are nothing short of slaves. 
None of the mills named stopped dur- 
ing the strike, and from them were 
mostly taken the men who entered the 
closed mills and helped to run them. 
This condition of affairs presents a per- 
plexing problem to us. 

Another problem is presented in the 
anti-foreign sentiment existing among 
the English-speaking workers through- 
out the entire steel district. This is very 
strong, and it extends to even those with 
strong Socialist proclivities; anomalous 
as this may seem. It arises from the 
large number of Hungarians, Slavs, 
Austrians and Poles now in the district, 
and the constant influx of many more. 
Every train from the East brings 
crowds of immigrants, who are dumped 
into the district and immediately enter 
into competition with the workers al- 
ready there. The effect of this can be 
imagined. 

The immigrants are ignorant of 
American industrial conditions, and ac- 
cept the first jobs at whatever wages 
are offered them. Few learn to speak or 
understand good English and this makes 
them pliable tools of their employers. 
The capitalists select from among the 
new arrivals the brightest and most sus- 
ceptible and train them according to the 
capitalist idea. These proteges are used 
to keep the mass of workmen in subjec- 
tion to the capitalist, economically and 
politically. In time of trouble, the for- 
eign workmen hear only the capitalist 
side of the story through the favorea 
spokesmen and act accordingly, uncon- 
scious of the injury they inflict upon 
their fellow workmen and themselves. 
Usually they become naturalized soon 
after their arrival, and at election time 
they vote solidly the capitalist ticket. 

This is not a new story. The question 
of immigration is an old and vexed one, 
and I do not wish to be misunderstood 
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in dealing with it as a Socialist. I am 
opposed to restriction of immigration on 
principle, and even if I were not, expe- 
rience proves restrictive laws to be fail- 
ures. I am only describing a situation 
worthy, in my opinion, of the thought 
and attention of Socialists. It is too 
grave to be ignored, and we must grap- 
ple with it. The only solution to it, I 
believe, lies in educating the non-En- 
glish speaking proletarian, of whom 
there are hundreds of thousands in the 
industrial centers of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. Speakers and organizers who can 
speak their own languages, with appro- 
priate literature, must be sent among 
thetn. Either this, or we must leave 
them formidable accessories to the capi- 
talist class. The necessity for prompt 
action is none the less imperative be- 
cause it is no longer new. 

What the subsequent effect upon the 
men of losing the strike will be I am not 
prepared to predict. I have only stated 
matters as I found them. Nevertheless, 
I believe the Socialist sentiment I en- 
countered was too deep rooted to be 
subdued or destroyed by temporary de- 
feat. I met enough Socialists to guar- 


antee a good movement, if we take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. Young 
men, eager to learn, anxious to improve 
the condition of their class, were the 
most active strikers. Properly educated 
and directed, they would be valuable re- 
cruits for Socialism. The time to edu- 
cate them is now. 


Four weeks’ contact with the steel 
strikers has impressed me more than 
ever with the heroism and self-sacrifice 
that constitute a great part of working- 
class life. The workers may lack pol- 
ish, but they are genuine. Among them 
the real heart-throb of humanity is to 
felt. They have faults, and grievous 
ones, but their virtues are sufficient for 
tus to have no fear of the co-operative 


-commonwealth wrought out of such ma- 


terial. It is true they appear to be slow 
in wakening, but they are wakening, no 
doubt of that. Sooner or later, they 
will free themselves. Then such shock- 
ing scenes as are now witnessed daily 
and hourly in the struggle for existence 
will vanish as completely as the fear- 
some shapes of night disappear with the 
dawn. 


The New York Labor Secretariat 


BY JOHN SPARGO 


The protection of the legal interests 
of their members has always been a se- 
rious problem to trades and labor or- 
ganizations, as every one who is at all 
acquainted with the subject knows. 

Some of the more powerful unions 
have long made a practice of retaining 
counsel to defend the interests of their 
members in important cases, but the 
weaker and poorer unions have suffered 
much from their inability to do so. 
Questions of wages, breaches of con- 
tract, wrongful dismissal, compensation 
for injuries received and the proper en- 
forcement of the labor laws on the one 


hand, together. with cases of boycott, 
intimidation and so forth, brought 
against their members have proved to 
be very fruitful sources of trouble and 
expense to many of them. Perhaps the 
workers in the building trades, butchers, 
bakers and waiters are most affected, 
though there is hardly a union of any 
kind to which this does not apply. 

In European countries, where the So- 
cialist movement is strong, this problem 
has to a large extent been solved by the 
etablishment of bureaus of information 
and legal protection in large centers, 
maintained by the various unions, each 
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paying a proportionate share. Encour- 
aged by the success of these institutions, 
several of the New York unions decided 
some time ago to establish a Labor Sec- 
retariat in the hope that it might prove 
a valuable addition to the forces of la- 
bor in the metropolis of the western 
world. 

Just as in Switzerland, Belgium and 
Germany, the Labor Secretariat in New 
York owes its existence to the Social- 
ists, and the indorsement it received 
from the Central Labor Union recently 
may, not unjustly, be regarded as a So- 
cialist victory. 

The Secretariat was opened on the 
first of March of this year, with our 
esteemed comrade, Job Harriman, as its 
first secretary. Comrade Harriman is 
a lawyer, a member of the California 
bar, and it was understood that as soon 
as possible he should be admitted to the 
New York bar, the strictly professional 
legal work being entrusted in the mean- 
time to competent counsel. 

Up to the present time the venture 
has met with very encouraging success. 
Considerable sums of money have been 
obtained as compensation for injuries, 
in spite of laws carefully devised to oper- 
ate against the workers; wages have 
been recovered by legal process and 
otherwise; various labor laws have been 
enforced in the interests of the workers, 
and in a number of instances workmen 
have been successfully defended in the 
courts. 

During the past ten weeks, owing to 
the unfortunate break-down of the 
health of Comrade Harriman, I have 
been discharging the secretarial duties 
of the office. Entering complaints, pre- 
paring statements for the attorneys, col- 
lecting wages, interviewing witnesses 
and attending the police courts for va- 
rious purposes, I have been enabled to 
study its working from the inside, and 
the experience of these ten weeks I 
would not willingly forego. 

Some of the people do not yet under- 
stand the functions of the organization, 
and all sorts of reasons bring them to 


the office. Sometimes a poor woman, 
thinking it to be an employment bureau, 
comes with a tale of woe and implores 
assistance to some kind of work. One 
such came only recently. She was a 
German and thought we could find her 
some sort of employment. Poor soul, 
her lips quivered and the hot tears came 
into her eyes when I explained our posi- 
tion to her. She had three little chil- 
dren, she said, and the oldest was five. 
They were fatherless, now, for her hus- 
band lay dead awaiting burial. She 
gave me an address on the Lower East 
Side of the city, and when, later in the 
day, found myself in that neighborhood, 
I looked at the house she had named. 
The window shades were drawn down 
on the third floor and there was crepe 
on the door, which opened on the crowd- 
ed street. 

Others have thought it to be a society 
to defend poor people in the courts 
without cost, irrespective of the nature 
of the charge. One man, who had been 
roughly handled by the police, arrested 
in a drunken brawl, demanded in loud 
tones that we should set about getting 
the policeman dismissed, for ‘“‘assaulting 
a respectable citizen,” and declared that 
he would report any refusal to my “su- 
perior officer.” Still another mistook 
the office for a branch of the Charity 
Organization Society! So there are 
tragedies and comedies among the cases 
that are turned away of which one catch- 
es only a glimpse. 

But in the cases with which we deal 
there is more of tragedy than comedy, 
and we get more than a glimpse. Some 
of the stories that are told in the little 
office in the Bowery wring one’s heart 
with anguish and pity. 

A man with a wife and family of small 
children limped into the office recently. 
He had for years suffered from an ex- 
tremely painful rupture, and, seeing an 
advertisement in the papers, of a 
“speedy, safe, certain and painless cure,” 
he had decided to give it a trial. The 
“doctor” had told him that he could be 
cured in two months and that the treat- 
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ment would be so gentle and painless 
that it would not be necessary for him 
to lose a single day from his work; but 
he must first pay $50. The poor fellow, 
whose wages are never more than $12 
per week, ‘“‘saved up” for long, weary 
weeks and then, with hope in his heart, 
went to the “doctor” and signed a “con- 
tract,” a skillfully drawn-up document 
of absolutely no value. Then the treat- 
ment began. The first injection laid him 
prostrate for six days, suffering agonies 
of pain. Ten other times in the course 
of nearly as many months the “painless 
method” produced a similar effect, and, 
finally, tired of the torture and unable 
to afford the loss of so much time, he 
decided to refuse further treatment. 
Then he asked for his money back, but 
in vain. Macaulay’s historic aphorism 
that “law was made for property alone” 
is as true of this great republic as of En- 
gland. Capitalism does not provide 
laws for the protection of the workers 
from such villainous imposture. 

But all the tragedies revealed at the 
Secretariat are not of this kind. Some 
of the worst cases are brightened by 
deeds of kindness and love amounting 
to real heroism. Such was the case of 
a young Pole, whose story has impress- 
ed me more than any other. 

A young man of twenty-two, with a 
fair knowledge of several languages, he 
came to this country with his parents 
some fifteen months ago, and obtained 
work as a machinist in a large factory. 
All went well until one day, some seven 
months after, owing to the lack of ade- 
quate safeguards, he slipped and _ fell 
across the dangerous machinery. Some- 
how his right arm became entangled, 
and although the kindly surgeons at the 
hospital managed to avoid amputation, 
he will never use it again. When he had 
failed to obtain any satisfaction from 
the company, Comrade Harriman pre- 
pared a case for the courts. But the 
law is not swift to obtain redress for 
wronged labor and meantime what was 
the victim to do? Employment was 
sought for him, but who wants a crip- 


ple, when strong, healthy men are so 
plentiful? Day: after day he came to the 
office, always hopeful, never despondent 
or complaining. Harriman and the 
kind-hearted directors of the Secretariat 
took a personal interest in the case, but 
the chances of employment for such as 
he are few. 

One day, a few weeks ago, he came 
into the office as usual, but the look of 
hope was gone from his eyes, and there 
was no smile. Then he told me that he 
had lost all hope. “I am always think- 
ing of the river now,” he said with a 
shudder. His stepfather had kept him 
for a long time, but finally had turned 
him away from his home to beg or to 
starve. A fellow countryman had taken 
him in, but he, too, was out of work 
and depended for food upon another 
young Pole, who was only earning $4.50 
a week! Thus, with heroic courage, a 
poor worker shared his humble lot with 
his still more unfortunate fellows. 
Thanks to a good friend—a minister 
whose sympathies are with the Socialist 
movement—our poor, crippled friend 
has now been provided with food and 
lodging in return for such light services 
as he can render. When, on a recent 
afternoon, he came to see me, the hope- 
ful look had returned to his eyes. Poor 
fellow, I shall never forget his gratitude 
as with his strong left hand he pressed 
mine against the other, all stiff and cold. 
“And what of his case in the law courts 
—will it be possible to obtain substan- 
tial damages?’ you ask. That remains 
to be seen. Again the fact is forced 
upon one that our laws are not made or 
administered in the interests of labor. 
Some day they will be;—when the work- 
ers learn the meaning of the. Socialist 
movement. 

Such are a few of the tragedies of toil 
as revealed at the office of this new de- 
velopment of the American labor move- 
ment which has already done so much 
for its members. During the eight 
months of its existence it has more than 
doubled its membership, and there is 
little doubt that under Comrade Harri- 
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man’s careful guidance its future is as- 
sured. Soon other great industrial cen- 
ters will follow the example of New 
York, and this creation of the Socialists 
may soon become one of the most im- 
portant features of the trades-union 
movement. 


Another important thing is that by its 
correspondence with similar bureaus in 
other countries, it may do much to 
bring the workers of the various coun- 
tries into closer union. That alone would 
justify its existence. 


Lessons from the Assassination 


BY ELTWEED POMEROY 


The assassination of McKinley is not 
politics, it is not economics, it is not so- 
ciology; it is murder. Socialists of all 
kinds believe that the social organism is 
growing, and they would aid that 
growth. They see faults in our present 
government,—of course. It is human. 
They would remedy those faults and 
make it a finer, purer, better govern- 
ment, but they would not tear it down. 
The destruction of government is the 
direct opposite of their aim. The aim 
of Leon Czolgosz was to strike the gov- 
ernment of the United States a blow 
that would stagger, if not shatter it. 
That his act has had the reverse ten- 
dency is due to the shortsightedness of 
the criminal. Socialists of all kinds are 
opposed to the aim of Czolgosz. 

Secondly, they are opposed to his 
methods, which are the old Jesuitical 
methods of doing evil that good may 
come. This is the very best view that 
can be put on it. There was no personal 
animosity, no partisan bitterness, no 
race hatred, no religious enmity. There 
was a class-conscious hatred and a de- 
liberate intent. Prince Kropotkin, a 
professed anarchist and one of a recog- 
nizedly high grade, says this is not an- 
archy, but murder. He is right as to 
the method and wrong as to the aim. 
Socialists unite with Prince Kropotkin 
and the philosophical anarchists; they 
unite with the government and society 
in general in condemning with horror 


the method used by Czolgosz. Society 
in general is perhaps beginning to dim- 
ly understand his aim and to be opposed 
to it; but only dimly. Socialists are op- 
posed to both aim and method. 

There are four lessons to be learned 
from this murder. In McKinley’s last 
speech he said: ‘‘God and man have 
linked the nations together. No nation 
can longer be indifferent to any other.” 
A Russian Pole, brought up under cen- 
turies of tyranny, emigrates to America. 
His son’s heart is full of bitterness and 
vanity, his mind and body are that of a 
degenerate. Born and brought up in 
squalor, he is apt soil for violent words. 
Russian tyranny was one of the causes 
of McKinley’s assassination. The world 
is one, Socialists are fond of illustrat- 
ing the brotherhood of man by the death 
of the rich man’s child due to a conta- 
gious disease caught from sweatshop- 
made garments. The antecedents of the 
murderer of McKinley were made by 
Russian tyranny. The world is one. 

The immediate development of Czol- 
gosz’s murderous intentions was due to 
wild and destructive words here. He 
lays it to the talk of Emma Goldman, 
although the speech he heard condemn- 
ed assassination spécifically. Guiteau, 
the murderer of Garfield, said he was a 
“stalwart” or the faction of Republicans 
opposed to Garfield and that he shot 
Garfield that Arthur might succeed him. 
It would be equally as just to charge the 
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murder of Garfield to ‘Conkling and his 
friends, who bitterly opposed Blaine and 
Garfield, as to charge the murder of 
McKinley to Emma Goldman and the 
anarchists. And yet this is partially true 
in both cases. Bitterness of denuncia- 
tion in-whatever cause may fall into a 
prepared mind and produce unexpected 
results. It is easy to denounce and find 
fault. It is hard to build, to construct. 
But when you commence to denounce 
present conditions, think of Booth, the 
assassin of Lincoln, Guiteau of Garfield 
and Czolgosz of McKinley. In all three 
cases, bitter denunciation was one of the 
causes of the crime. What is needed is 
persuasiveness of argument, clearness of 
statement and sanity in all methods. 

Concentration of power focuses pub- 
lic attention on the man holding that 
power. The President of the United 
States is the most powerful ruler in the 
world. This makes our political cam- 
paigns for that office feverish and un- 
healthy and distracts attention from the 
really more important municipal and lo- 
cal affairs. It also makes him a more 
shining mark for the assassin’s bullet. 
Decentralization of power would par- 
tially remedy both evils. The President 
of the Swiss Republic is simply the 
chairman of an executive board of 
strictly limited powers. He has none 
of the vast appointive power that our 
President wields. A minor lesson of 
the assassination should be the stripping 
from the Presidency of some of its vast, 
unusual and unwieldy power. 

As long as men are human, some of 
them will reason illogically and act on 


those wrong reasons, or some will be 
moved by false and bitter emotions. 
The anarchist method, if so peculiar, so 
negative a thing can be called a method 
—of sowing bitterness and denunciation 
that it may sink into the heart of some 
degenerate and result, on his own re- 
sponsibility, in acts of violence against 
governments, is absolutely unconquer- 
able against society as at present con- 
stituted. Every method used against it 
can never be wholly successful. All the 
resources of spy, detective and police at 
the command of the strong Russian 
despotism, have failed to suppress an- 
archy. The complete freedom of speak- 
ing and propaganda -in the United 
States have not prevented three assas- 
sinations. The methods have run from 
repression in a despotism to freedom in 
a republic. All have failed and will con- 
tinue to fail. As long as men do not find 
life worth living, some of them will be 
willing to give up that life for what they 
mistakenly consider the good of their 
fellows. The ultimate remedy is justice, 
to make life worth living for all. When 
all the resources of civilization are used 
for the benefit of all, and not for the 
benefit of a few as at present, then life 
will be worth living for all. When an 
injury to one is the concern of all, when 
the social organism is the servant of the 
lowliest as well as of the highest, then 
life will be worth living for all, then as- 
sassination need never be feared. 

The making of the social organism 
the servant of all is the aim of Social- 
ism. 


How Justice is Administered 


BY LILLIAN HARMAN 


After arresting thirteen men and 
women without warrant and holding 
ten of them more than two weeks, de- 
nied the right of bail, the Chicago po- 
lice admitted that they had no evidence 
against their prisoners, who were there- 
fore unconditionally released. This is a 
case which should receive cool, calm 
consideration. If the police had evi- 
dence to justify the arrest of these men 
and women, why was it not forthcom- 
ing? Only a few days ago these prison- 
ers were held up to public execration as 
being such desperate criminals that they 
could not be trusted out on bail; they 
were to be extradited and possibly exe- 
cuted for complicity in the murder of 
McKinley. They and their friends have 
been hounded by the police and malign- 
ed by the public press. And for what? 
Absolutely no charge was made against 
them when their cases came up for trial. 

Thousands of dollars of the people’s 
money have been spent in the effort to 
obtain evidence against the “Free So- 
ciety’ workers and Emma Goldman. 
The police had possession of the house 
of the Isaaks; everything, even to the 
most private possessions of the prison- 
ers was ransacked, and yet nothing to 
their discredit could be found. And 
now the question is, what redress have 
these people? The “Free Society” 
workers have lost nearly three weeks’ 


time, and their business has been seri- 
ously interfered with. Most of the 
others, besides losing their time, have 
lost their situations; Miss Goldman, in 
addition to losing her time, enduring 
insults and physical abuse at the hands 
of the Chicago police, is tried, convicted 
and condemned in nearly every news- 
paper in the country, from the metro- 
politan daily to the cross-roads weekly. 
Certainly the law offers a recourse to 
these people. They may bring suits for 
damages against the city, and for libel 
against the publishers who have slan- 
dered them. But it must be remembered 
that when city officials are prosecuted 
they defend themselves with their vic- 
tims’ money—the money with which 
they defend themselves and carry the 
cases from court to court is that which 
we pay in taxes, and even if, after a 
long and expensive fight, a case is won 
against these officials, we, the taxpayers, 
bear the loss. Well may the city offi- 
cials, from judges and prosecuting at- 
torneys down, exclaim, “Heads, I win; 
tails, you lose!” 

And thus are the anarchists taught 
the erroneousness of their views; thus 
are they taught respect for the adminis- 
tration of the law; thus are they given 
a practical illustration of the defense it 
provides the weak against the strong! 


Regarding Benevolent Assimilation 


This is from a speech delivered by Mr. Theodore Roosevelt at Minne- 
apolis September 2d. (Mr. Roosevelt has not been in the Philippines). 


N bringing order to the Philippines our soldiers added a new 
page to the honor roll of American history, and they incalcu- 
lably benefited the islanders themselves. Under the wise 
administration of Governor Taft che islands now enjoy a peace 

and liberty of which they have hitherto never even dreamed. 


This is from an interview with Congressman Hull of Iowa, who is Chair- 
man ofthe House Committee on military affairs and who is also president 
of the Philippine Development and Lumber Company, a philanthropic 
enterprise, designed to improve the mora/e of the islands. 


HE mineral, agricultural and timber resources of these islands 
constitute a field for commercial enterprise that is practically 
unlimited. Of course, the present conditions of brigandage 
make it exceedingly unsafe for people to settle in the islands 

away from the protection of the military posts. J think 40,000 soldiers 
should be kept there for some years to come. 


Query to 80,000,000 American people—mostly fools: 


Why should your tea, coffee and tobacco be taxed 
to maintain an army of 40,000 hired assassins in 
islands which now enjoy a peace and liberty of which 
they have never even dreamed? 
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A Hold-up in High Life 


BY WILLIAM H. BURKE 


In the olden days the brigand would 
say, “Your money or your life!” The 
modern brigand has a different way of 
doing it, and a Philadelphia dispatch of 
Sept. 23 thus describes the method: “A. 
J. Cassatt, president of the Pennsylva- 
nia Railway Company, has demanded of 
George Gould the surrender of the Wa- 
bash railway system and the Wheeling 
and Lake Erie at a price which will net 
a profit to the Goulds, under threat of 
cutting off the whole of the Western 
Union telegraph lines from the entire 
Pennsylvania railroad system, as well 
as from the Vanderbilt lines, which have 
agreed to the deal. This ultimatum 
means more than any other railway deal 
in the history of this country. It is be- 
lieved that the Goulds will accede to the 
demand and that the Pennsylvania will 
not only add nearly 3,000 concomitant 
miles to its trackage, but will also get 
rid of a rival for the Carnegie steel busi- 
ness, which is the largest factor in the 
whole matter. The penalty means that 
the Western Union will suffer the great- 
est blow in its history and will lose 
many of its profitable lines, which will 
be turned over to its great rival, the 
Postal Telegraph Company.” 

Now suppose the American public 
should say to Mr. Gould: We propose 
to take over your Western Union tele- 


graph at a fair valuation in the interest 
of the general public; either we shall 
close with you on fair terms or parallel 
your lines. What a howl the Goulds 
and the Cassatts would raise about 
“vested rights!” Yet this president of 
a great railway system, if we may be- 
lieve the dispatch, calmly notifies Mr. 
Gould that unless he turns over one line 
of properties another line of properties 
will be ruined, or at least seriously im- 
paired! The incident illustrates to what 
lengths of brutality our modern com- 
mercialism has gone; how utterly for- 
getful of consideration of the rights of 
others are these modern Robin Hoods, 
and how shallow and hypocritical their 
pretense of regard for vested rights if 
those vested rights are another’s and 
that other happens to stand in the way 
of their own plans. A material pros- 
perity which is founded upon the ideals 
and methods of the savage and the high- 
wayman certainly is not a safe and per- 
manent one. The day is not far distant 
when in sheer necessity of saving itself 
from the disaster these warring interests 
would inflict if left to themselves, the 
public must take ovér and control all 
of the vast monopolies now in private 
hands, utterly destroying the special 


privilege that gives them their great 
and menacing power. 


1 earnestly desire that all our 

friends continue reading THE 

SocrALisT Spirit. We will do 

our utmost to make it WorTH 
reading. We do not however, believe in 
continuing to send papers to subscribers 
after the expiration of subscriptions, 
unless we receive some assurance that 
the paper is desired. 


If this paragraph is marked with 
blue pencil your subscription has ex- 
pired and we will not send you future 
issues unless we learn from you that you 
want them. 


SPECIAL 


We have a good stock of back 
numbers of The Crusader, in- 
valwable for introducing people to 
Socialism. We will furnish these, 
post paid, until our stock is re- 
duced, at ten cents a dozen. 
Order at once. 


THE SOCIALIST SPIRIT, 
609 Ashland Block, - Chicago. 
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The Comrade 


Is the first illustrated Socialist Magazine in 
the English language. 
You will find it highly interesting. 
$1.00 per year, 10c per copy. 
Address 


THE COMRADE 
Pe OL) Boxes245 N.Y. 


Ghe International 


Socialist Review 
Edited by A. M. SIMONS 


Devoted to the Study and Discussion of 
the problems incident to the Nahr of 
the International Socialist Movement. 
One Dollar per year. 10 cents per copy 


Published monthly by 
CHAS. H. KERR & CO. 


56 Fifth Avenue, Chicago 


GOhe Arena 


America’s Leading Review. 
$2.50 per year. 25 Cents per copy. 


The Arena is the only one of the great 
American,magazines not dominated by 
capitalistic influence. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


The Arena and The Socialist Spirit 
will be sent to subscribers for a year at 
the cost of the Arena alone, namely 
$2.60. Address 

FRANKLIN H. WENTWORTH, Publisher, 
609 Ashland Block, - > Chicago. 


Special Prices 
on BOOKS by 


Geo. D. Herron 


The following volumes are bound in 
cloth. Price, 60 cents each. 


BETWEEN CAESAR AND JESUS 

SOCIAL MEANINGS OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCES 

THE NEW REDEMPTION 

THE CHRISTIAN STATE 

A PLEA FOR THE GOSPEL 

THE LARGER CHRIST 


THE CALL OF THE CROSS 
THE CHRISTIAN SOCIETY 


We have a few copies of The Larger 
Christ, The Cail of the Cross, and 
The Christian Society, in paper covers 
at 25 cents each. When our published 
stock of Prof. Herron’s books is exhaust- 
ed they will be withdrawn from publica- 
tion in their present form. For Books, 
mailed postage free, on receipt of price. 
ADDRESS 


FRANKLIN H. WENTWORTH, Publisher 
609 Ashland Block, Chicago. 
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